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were soon unlimited. Farm, garden, and dairy
products, vegetables, poultry, beef, and mutton
were soon produced in immense quantity and
variety and of excellent quality. John Adams,
coming from the "plain living and high thinking"
of Boston to attend the first meeting of the Con-
tinental Congress in Philadelphia, was invited to
dine with Stephen Collins, a typical Quaker, and
was amazed at the feast set before him. From
that time his diary records one after another of
these "sinful feasts," as he calls them. But the
sin at which he thus looks askance never seems
to have withheld him from a generous indulgence.
"Drank Madeira at a great rate," he says on one
occasion, "and took no harm from it." Madeira
obtained in the trade with Spain was the popular
drink even at the taverns. Various forms of punch
and rum were common, but the modern light wines
and champagne were not then in vogue.

Food in great quantity and variety seems to
have been placed on the table at the same time,
with little regard to formal courses. Beef, poul-
try, and mutton would all be served at one dinner.
Fruit and nuts were placed on the table in profu-
sion, as well as puddings and desserts numerous
and deadly. Dinners were served usually in the